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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE. 

T TNDER the title Erkennen und Leben 1 I have recently pub- 
*— ' lished a book which I should like briefly to introduce to 
my American colleagues and friends. This can best be done, 
I think, by sketching the plan of the investigation, and indicating 
as clearly as possible the way in which it is carried out. The 
book was originally intended to form part of a larger work. It 
was primarily personal reasons — especially my present stay 
in America — which determined me to publish this introductory 
part of the work separately. But from the point of view of the 
subject matter treated it seemed also desirable to define the 
direction which an investigation of fundamental principles should 
take, before attempting to carry out the work in detail. On 
account of the confusion and the great differences of opinion 
at present prevailing in regard to the theory of knowledge, it 
was necessary that a critical analysis of the main movements 
of the time should form a principal part of the undertaking. 
It is not, however, necessary that such a criticism should yield 
only negative results: it may also serve as a point of departure 
for the erection of a positive theory. 

Attempts to attain a knowledge of reality may be classified 
under two main heads: First, such a knowledge is supposed to 
result from the activity of the peculiar power of the intellect; 
second, knowledge is construed in terms of life, and in terms of 
the relations which thought bears to life as instrumental to the 
purposes of the latter. It is clear that knowledge gained by 
either one of these methods is very different from that obtained 
through the other. 

1 Erkennen und Leben, Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, pp. v, 165. An English 
translation will shortly appear from the press of Williams and Norgate. 

I 
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In the domain of theory, science and philosophical speculation 
come into conflict with each other, and it has often appeared in 
these conflicts that neither of them can solve the problem. 
The more clearly and definitely science, in its modern form, 
understands the nature of its problem, the more it abstracts 
from all sensible qualities, and in doing so, it makes a wide gulf 
between reality and man. Moreover, it it only when the 
elements of reality are thus separated from the inner life of 
man that science seems capable of comprehending their defi- 
nite connections and laws. A Weltanschauung can be derived 
from science directly only by an illegitimate blending of phi- 
losophy and science, particularly of science of nature. Just 
such a confusion is at present the basis of the system of natural- 
istic monism; for, what in the doctrine of this system is science 
is not Weltanschauung, and what is Weltanschauung is not science. 
A neglect of the limits which bound science in this respect is 
always proof that the character of science, especially of modern 
science, has not been grasped with sufficient definiteness. It 
can thus be readily understood that speculation appears in ever 
new forms and hopes to find a method of discovering the inner 
significance of things by means of the independent activity of 
thought. Thought seems to be capable of great achievements, 
especially because it is able to sever itself from the ordinary 
interests and purposes of man and to follow solely its own ne- 
cessities. Moreover, it also bears within itself the tendency to 
order and systematize all the diversity with which it deals. So 
it presents itself as the universal instrument of man, and as 
capable of constructing a world by means of its own powers. 
But the more immediate realization of such an attempt, to 
which the whole of history bears witness, presents insurmountable 
difficulties. In attempting to proceed from thought to being 
three ways have been struck out. In close connection with 
each other there have appeared, first, the doctrine of a natural 
connection of thought and reality which it is necessary only to 
accept and to develop its consequences; second, the doctrine of 
parallelism, according to which what occurs in one sphere has 
its corresponding term in the other; third, the doctrine of a 
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constructive thought which produces all reality out of its own 
movements, and which interprets reality as thought making 
itself its own object. Our investigation seeks by means of a 
more thorough analysis to show that none of these ways leads 
to the desired goal. Many things have indeed been discovered 
or set in a new light through the development of these theories, 
yet, with respect to the main point of the relation between thought 
and reality, there has always appeared the following dilemma. 
If thought recognizes an externally existent world, it can find 
no sure way of approach to it; on the other hand, if it attempts 
to produce all being by means of the exercise of its own faculties, 
it oversteps its power and loses itself in a world of shadows. 

Such experiences explain why there should arise in modern 
times an ever-increasing movement in opposition to the predomi- 
nance of the intellect. Now this movement is especially char- 
acterized by the tendency to regard life as the immediate, 
original, and all-inclusive term which is to be employed as a 
point of departure for the work of knowledge. Thought must 
function in the interests of life, and at the same time obtain 
from this instrumental use its significance, finding in life its 
safe direction and guidance. Thus the demands of the present 
time are urgent to ground knowledge ultimately upon life — a 
perfectly justifiable desire for more immediacy, more intuition, 
more originality. This tendency is based on a desire to get 
beyond mere images and signs and to come into contact with a 
genuine and complete reality. 

A difficult problem at once arises, however, in connection 
with the meaning that should be attached to the notion of life. 
The word life is today on every tongue; but, as employed, the 
concept includes elements of the most diverse meaning, and 
there is danger that it shall not be attended by clear ideas, 
but only by confused impulses and feelings. It is therefore 
necessary to examine more closely how life ought to be conceived 
if it is to become the source of knowledge. Now, the idea of life 
is today strongly influenced by the movement of the time, and 
so derives its content from outward and visible reality as it 
surrounds us in the form of nature and of human existence. The 
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empirical fashion of thought which arises out of this movement 
seeks also to formulate knowledge in terms of this point of view. 
But the empirical movement may be divided into two main 
branches according as the human individual or nature is regarded 
as the essential term. Thus there arises two types of theory of 
knowledge, viz., Pragmatism and Biologism. In my book 
these two systems are made the subjects of careful examination, 
both in respect to what they attempt and what they actually 
accomplish. 

I need not go into more detail in describing to the American 
public the peculiar characteristics of pragmatism; nor would 
any explanation of mine with regard to the strength and weakness 
of this movement contribute anything materially new. I shall 
therefore confine myself to a discussion of the fundamental 
point which I hold in common with pragmatism, and of that 
upon which I disagree with that system. I too maintain that 
knowledge and life should be interpreted in the closest possible 
relation with each other; and further, I also hold that an isolated 
and detached thought is absolutely incapable of revealing reality 
to us. But my position remains widely separated from prag- 
matism in that my conception of life is quite different from that 
which it employs. In its conception of life, pragmatism seems 
to have in mind the natural condition and welfare of man; 
it interprets the idea of life in an absolutely empirical fashion. 
I should however deny that from this point of view knowledge, 
especially a system of knowledge, can arise; and I demand in 
order to explain knowledge, a life that develops above and beyond 
the ordinary purposes of the natural man, a life which is not 
merely the fulfilment of man's desires, but which transforms and 
ennobles him, freeing him from the narrowness and littleness 
which pertain to his natural species. Such a new life-principle 
I believe to be inherent in the spiritual nature of man, and to be 
involved in the history of the world which reveals an ever- 
increasing process of development. All possessions of the 
spiritual life, as the social, the ethical, and the aesthetic, are 
not mere means to human well-being; they are ends in themselves. 
By their very nature they are separated as widely as possible 
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from all utility; to regard them as means is to do violence to 
their very constitution; they are manifestations of the nature 
of reality, to the possession of which man must strive to attain. 
The great difference between these two points of view may be 
shown by a single illustration. Religion has quite a different 
content, and thus a different significance for knowledge, ac- 
cording as it is looked upon as a means to further the subjective 
well-being of man — whether as an individual or as a social 
complex, — to strengthen and afford support for his wishes and 
hopes, or as a force which carries further the demands of the 
natural life. Under this latter conception, religion awakens 
man to consciousness of new tasks and capacities, calls forth new 
activities, and alters his whole view of life. In short, religion 
effects such a complete revolution of the life-processes in man 
that all former pursuits and standards, indeed all previously 
recognized forms of reality become unreal and even intolerable to 
him. Under the first conception, we are never able to transcend 
our subjective mode of existence, and it is impossible to get rid 
of the doubt whether the whole domain of religion is not a mere 
fabrication of human desires and ideas, whether man does not 
develop within himself a world of mere imagination which has 
no claim to truth. If, however, religion is the source of actions 
which directly oppose man's natural tendency to ease and 
comfort, which engender difficult complications and plunge 
him into great unrest; if it nevertheless leads man through inner 
agitations and renunciations to a life which has a new content 
and new standards of value, new creative capacities and new 
purposes, making of man something entirely new and different, 
do we not have to recognize in all this the revelation of a reality 
which does not have its basis solely in the natural life of man? 
And can we not comprehend this reality, in so far as it manifests 
itself in our own life and activity, thus transforming it into 
knowledge? A reality which arises within our own life-processes 
need not remain foreign and incomprehensible to us. We must 
therefore insist that culture and advancement to new values 
are not an embellishment of a given world, but the conquest of a 
new world; that the useful and the good are fundamentally 
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different things, and that they have for knowledge a funda- 
mentally different meaning. We may in this connection remind 
ourselves of the saying of Kant: "Everything, even what is most 
sublime, becomes trivial in men's hands, if they employ its 
idea only in a practical sense." 

Our attitude to biologism is similar to that which we have 
taken toward pragmatism. For biologism conceives of life 
as a natural process in the sense of an uninterrupted movement 
and progressive development in power. The task imposed upon 
knowledge, from this point of view, consists in following de- 
descriptively the movements of the life-processes and giving 
clear expression to their changes and transformations. Knowl- 
edge thus serves the life-processes by ascertaining for them the 
paths of least resistance. Modern technique is especially favor- 
able to such a conception, in that it unceasingly changes the 
level of work and likewise that of life, and often discloses quite 
unexpected crises. But whatever there may be in this theory 
that can offer fruitful suggestions and new points of view, it 
must be made subject to the same objections as were urged against 
pragmatism, (i) Considered in terms of natural processes, 
life can indeed give various impressions, but can produce no 
knowledge. (2) The movement of human life itself far tran- 
scends the position assigned to it by that conception. Knowledge 
cannot therefore be achieved on this naturalistic basis, because 
there is here lacking a fixed central point from which the move- 
ment could be surveyed and its individual phases brought to- 
gether into a whole. But humanity has far surpassed the con- 
ception of life held by biology; the idea of the maintenance 
and furtherance of life as the mere unfolding of natural powers 
has become absolutely untenable. Humanity, especially in 
the great periods of its history, has developed a fundamentally 
different form of life from the merely natural. Moreover, 
through its efforts a new and richer content and significance 
has been given to life. An inner world of consciousness has been 
progressively built up and made the center of the whole life. 
We may accordingly say that humanity has completely out- 
grown the limits of biologism. 
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Thus both methods of empiricism fail to furnish what is 
necessary to knowledge. Accordingly, if life is to form the 
starting-point and final purpose of knowledge, we have to 
demand a different kind of life, a life which in itself develops 
a world that, while involving our activity, is also accessible to 
our thought and can become the object of our knowledge. 
Whether such a life develops within humanity as we know it, 
and how the living being develops a knowing experience, it is 
the purpose of the positive part of our investigation to show. 

II. 

The critical part of our investigation culminated in the demand 
that in the kingdom of mankind an independent content of 
experience, what we may call a world, should arise. But only 
a world which originates in the movement of his own life, and 
remains therefore present to him, can become the permanent 
ground of man's thought and the object of his knowledge. Such 
a world, however, can develop within man's life only in so far 
as it becomes independent of the external conditions of man. 
And such an independence is not to be merely met with or 
stumbled upon, but can be attained only by a transformation 
of present conditions; it demands an act, a revolution of the 
whole life. The first condition under which life can become thus 
independent is this, that under the favor of special circumstances 
which have an historical basis, the spiritual activity should over- 
come its wonted distraction, should strike out its own peculiar 
line of development, should discover a common purpose, and 
in the whole process should develop a characteristic method. 
The task which devolves upon thought is therefore especially to 
sunder this process from external facts, and to expand and de- 
velop it into an independent world. Thought thus seems to 
be the faculty through which the spiritual life raises itself to 
the status of an independent world. This world of spirit, how- 
ever, presents itself as the kernel of all reality; but it cannot 
do this without entering into conflict with all that lies about it, 
or without attempting to assimilate all that is foreign to it. 
In performing this function, thought passes through three stages: 
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the stages of Criticism, of Creation, and of Work. As Criticism, 
it causes the immediately preceding condition of man to be felt 
as intolerable incompleteness and confusion, and arouses him to 
action to free himself from that condition. In the problem of 
knowledge the conflict of philosophy with the traditional stand- 
point is especially severe, since here philosophy makes evident 
the insecurity, even the emptiness, of all that with which man 
is usually satisfied. In like manner when dealing with the 
problems of the good and the beautiful, philosophy has been a 
powerful force in arousing men from their comfortable self- 
satisfaction and lethargy. 

In all genuine criticism there lies a germ of positive truth, 
but this germ must be fully developed. Now this can only be 
done through a continuous creative movement, in which, with 
the help of logical fancy, the spiritual life constitutes itself as 
an independent world, and at the same time develops its own 
peculiar character. It is this process of creation which is repre- 
sented in Plato's construction of a world of Ideas, a world 
of pure forms. The same process is exemplified in the transition 
to religion brought about by Plotinus, in which the anthropo- 
centric conception of life gave place to the theocentric, and in 
which man seemed to be made capable of a unity of being with 
God. In this view, also, the whole of reality seemed to be illu- 
mined torn God as the creating and supporting ground of all 
multiplicity. The same logical motive has influenced the great 
thinkers of the modern period, as is shown by the fact that they 
make a self-determining reason, which transcends the opinions 
and desires of finite individuals, the standard of thought and the 
measure of life. Under this conception of reason the fundamental 
problem of knowledge became that of developing a consistent 
system of conceptions which might serve to render the existing 
world intelligible. The logical structure which was developed, 
the kingdom of universal laws and pervading causal connections, 
was employed to establish simple elementary forms and uniform 
connections everywhere throughout the realm of existence, and 
thus to render it intelligible. Here also then we have a form in 
which the nature of the world is disclosed to man. But here 
the form is not artistic, as in antiquity, but logical in character. 
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But to Creation there must finally be added Work, which 
leads us back from the transcendence of the world to the realm 
of experience. It is in the subjection of this latter world through 
Work that the spiritual world proves itself to be the all-ruling 
truth, and at the same time brings the world of experience to a 
fuller reality and perfection. Creation, however, must precede 
Work if the latter is to be able to grasp the essential nature of 
things, and not to occupy itself merely with their external aspects. 
If there are two types of great thinkers, heroes of revolution and 
creative innovation, and heroes of ceaseless toil and steady ad- 
vance, then the creative activity of the former must prepare the 
way for the latter. Thus an Aristotle is preceded by a Plato, a 
Leibniz by a Descartes, a Hegel by a Kant. The movement of 
thought needs both types to bring its work to full completion. 

Throughout this process thought appears, with its transcend- 
ence of what is individual and subjective and its strong tendency 
to systematic connection, as a necessary collaborator in the 
development and perfection of life. But at the same time as it 
thinks its connection with life, it itself passes on to a new stage 
of development. In demanding a knowledge in terms of uni- 
versal relations, and also that all the detail and particularity of 
experience should be related through immanent principles of 
connection, thought makes a greater demand than it is able to 
meet when taken by itself; it raises a problem rather than gives 
its solution. It is only life which has become an independent 
activity that can answer the question as to how universality 
can be attained and the connection of the manifold achieved. 
It is only through connection with life that thought ceases to be 
abstract and becomes concrete. All philosophy and theory of 
knowledge which scorn this connection, and seek to base them- 
selves upon reflective considerations or upon presumed necessities 
of thought, never go beyond the domain of shadows or reach 
pure reality. 

Against this point of view may be urged the objection that in 
the course of history not only one characteristic method of life 
and knowledge have developed, but that different epochs have 
brought forth different methods, and that the later work of 
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philosophy has seemed to supplant its earlier attempts. But 
in reality all these were only phases of a single historical move- 
ment, a movement whose purpose was to build up a world of 
action (eine Tatwelt) which should include the realm of empirical 
existence in order to reach a common experience and understand- 
ing of reality. Whatever elements of criticism and negation 
this movement contains must in the end contribute to its positive 
purpose. Nor was this movement merely a continuous advance, 
but at times it returned upon itself, the object of such return 
being a search for a comprehensive sphere of life — a transforma- 
tion of life, an attempt to discover a time-transcending present. 
The more this ideal leads thought forward, the more clearly 
history appears as a progressive deepening of life towards a full 
independence and originality, as life coming into possession of 
itself, and at the same time as penetrating to the fundamental 
nature of reality. In this process there is constant progress 
towards greater activity on the part of thought; more and more 
what appears self-evident is converted into a problem. There 
is no more striking difference between historical periods than 
the point where that which has previously been regarded as 
self-evident becomes a problem and an urgent task. However 
much may remain unfinished and incomplete with us, as in- 
dividuals, in the historical movement itself a genuine enhance- 
ment of life is brought about, new processes and powers appear 
and life becomes more and more supported through its own ac- 
tivity. And the reality which life develops out of itself becomes 
more and more the kernel of all reality. The movement does not 
serve man, but it makes something entirely new out of him. 
Although it may not be already in possession of truth, it follows 
in the path of truth and causes us to gain ever closer relations 
to reality and to knowledge. 

After this development of our main thesis we shall proceed to 
exhibit the consequences which result from it for philosophy 
and for the work of knowledge. In our view philosophy is not 
a cool external observer of life, but on the contrary is involved 
in and bound up with the life process, and shares its movement 
toward full independence and originality. The genuine achieve- 
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ments of philosophy have been direct transformations of life, 
they have been enrichments and enhancements of life. They 
have not been merely thoughts about life, but have created new 
life. And this new life in its turn opens up a new view of reality. 
Philosophy can change from a science of the schools to a world 
science only by connecting itself with the entire spiritual life, 
and working in its service. In virtue of this creative endeavor 
directed toward spiritual ends, thinkers have always stood in 
close relation to the age in which they lived; yet they were by 
no means mere servants and interpreters of their time, but its 
masters and leaders, since they raised to a higher plane the various 
movements and needs of the time, and thus made clear the dis- 
tinction between the merely human and the spiritual which it 
is characteristic of ordinary culture to confuse. The time can 
be freed from its superficiality and confusion only by means of 
vigorous thought and strong will on the part of a spirit which 
creates freely by the laws of its own nature. The whole course 
of history shows that philosophy, by raising life above the re- 
strictions and trivialities of its mortal lot, has had a stimulating, 
freeing, and broadening effect. Although philosophy has 
seemed to seek different ends at different times, it has always 
remained a fundamental transforming force, leading on to more 
complete freedom and to a deeper insight into the nature of 
reality. This explains why life ceases and becomes mechanical 
when it abandons philosophy. How many problems may arise 
for investigation from all this needs no further explanation. 

We must now seek to develop more in detail the consequences 
that follow from the relation of knowledge to life which has 
been developed above, and the position thus gained with respect 
to reality. Every system of philosophy has first of all to give 
an account of its relation to life, each must describe and justify 
the life process from which it springs and takes its direction. 
The fundamental source of dogmatism consists in assuming 
a priori as natural and necessary a certain type or form of life, 
and basing its whole subsequent procedure on this presupposition. 
Philosophical investigation must, accordingly, by an important 
regressive movement, criticize these dogmatic assumptions. 
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The noological method alone furnishes an experience which is 
a common possession of humanity. From this point of view, the 
problem of knowledge does not find its most important material 
in the psychical life of the individual, or in ontological specu- 
lation, but in the inner world of spiritual life, in its beginnings 
and experiences, its struggles with obstacles, and its progressive 
subjection of the world. Reality displays a rich variety of 
forms when approached by this method, for which the movement 
of history forms the nearest point of application. The historical 
movement is of service, however, only in so far as it is placed 
in a super-historical light, i. e., only when it is understood as 
the penetration of life to its own depths, and is thus interpreted 
in terms of its eternal content. Moreover, the task of knowledge 
is not only to represent and bring to consciousness a life that is 
static and complete, but knowledge is itself involved in the process 
of life, and receives thereby more freshness, fulness, and flexi- 
bility. 

This conception of knowledge also furnishes an answer to the 
question of the relation between discursive and intuitive thought 
activity, between mediated and immediate knowledge. There 
can be no doubt that all knowledge depends ultimately on 
propositions which cannot be further deduced. But the question 
arises whether we are justified in calling this immediate cognition 
intuition. When we adopt this view, we seem to assume that 
reality is something existing over against us, and that truth is 
not brought forth out of life, but is something which we acquire 
rather than develop. Our attitude is assumed to be more passive 
than active, or rather we carry our subjective way of thinking 
out into reality. Immediate truths must be developments out 
of a creative life; only thus can they furnish an inner mastery 
and full illumination of reality, instead of merely reproducing 
impressions received from without. 

So also when the question is raised regarding the relation of 
analysis and synthesis, we have to maintain that thought includes 
both functions. It must first of all go beyond the confused 
impressions of things and separate from each other the elements 
of reality. But it also possesses the power to recombine the 
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separated threads into one great web, it can see all the individual 
parts in the light of the whole (see synoptically, in Plato's 
phrase), and assign to it its place within the whole. Only in 
this way could philosophical systems arise as clear and logical 
images of the totality of reality, in which all the different parts 
are closely interrelated, and from which every single element 
receives its own particular coloring. It is impossible to suppose 
that these systems could have had their origin in a faculty of 
intuition which lies beyond the scope of investigation. They 
must have been produced by the reflective energy of thought, 
which must itself have as its basis a creative life. It is only 
in virtue &f this creative life that thought has the power to pene- 
trate reality and discover the inner meaning of the world. We 
are convinced that mere thought cannot lead us to truth. But 
we seek the supplementation of thought, not through an inde- 
pendent and separate intuition, but through its relation with a 
life that animates and directs it. 

The reaction against intellectualism in the midst of which we 
find ourselves today leads us easily to undervalue the logical 
elements in the work of knowledge. Certainly logic cannot 
create out of itself; it can only criticize and regulate. It pre- 
supposes something as a basis of its activity. But it is an in- 
dispensable means for attaining unity of life, for removing con- 
tradictions, for binding together isolated members into a whole. 
The lack of logic is always avenged in the end by a dismember- 
ment of life. Our striving for a full comprehension of reality, 
for a transformation of the world in our own life, certainly meets 
insurmountable limits; but shall we on that account at once take 
refuge in the irrational? He who always gives first place to life 
and regards an enhancement of it as possible, will try to enrich 
thought with elements derived from life; he certainly will not 
undervalue thought and seek knowledge outside of it. One may 
reject Rationalism without necessarily becoming a Romanticist. 
The last division of the work I am describing is concerned with 
the thought of the present time, dealing somewhat in detail 
with its motives and methods. And on account of the pre- 
eminent position which the philosophy of Kant occupies in the 
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thought of our time it has seemed that Kant should be included 
in this discussion. Our investigation, accordingly, furnishes a 
critical discussion of his work, seeking both to recognize the in- 
comparable greatness and enduring significance of his philosophy, 
and to avoid a dogmatic and scholastic Kantianism. It is, 
however, impossible to explain in this brief sketch in what we 
regard the greatness of Kant to consist, or at what points we 
believe it necessary to go beyond him. 

At present the problem of knowledge is beset with difficulties 
through the fact that the older formulas of life and representations 
of the world no longer satisfy us, and because no satisfactory 
substitute for the old forms has yet been recognized. Such a 
condition necessarily gives rise to a great deal of doubt, con- 
troversy and scepticism. But even already clear and definite 
tendencies begin to appear which serve to show the direction 
which the thought of the present day should take. In opposition 
to the prevalent distracted mode of life, there is an increasing 
demand for more unity and concentration, and for an inde- 
pendent inner life, as opposed to the exclusive occupation of the 
faculties with external affairs. There is a demand for a with- 
drawal from the mere temporal current of affairs in order to 
attain and possess a present that transcends the flux of time. 
But it is impossible to attain this from the chaos of immediate 
existence; its attainment calls for a new point of view, indeed, 
for a complete reorganization of life. Thus there arises the con- 
sciousness of the necessity of an independent spiritual life; and 
we are confronted with the task of advancing, with the help of 
the idea of the spiritual life, to a new conception of the world 
and of life which will take up into itself all the experiences of the 
past, but which will also go beyond these experiences, and seek 
to express itself in a new systematic construction. In con- 
tributing to this result the work of knowledge must find its most 
important task. The more fully this process of construction is 
realized, the more will it open up to us deeper insights into the 
nature of reality. When what is demanded is a new advance, 
no adhesion to an old system will be sufficient; we must cease 
regarding ourselves as Epigoni. We must attempt to meet the 
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demands which the historical situation requires by means of 
our own powers, and venture upon paths which we ourselves 
have struck out. Only senile cowardice can believe that the 
possibilities of life and of knowledge have already been exhausted 
by the past; but only our own courage and our own action can 
bring the unrealized possibilities to actuality. 

Our book accordingly follows a path peculiarly its own. 
We reject the old traditional metaphysics, but we by no means 
give ourselves over to mere experience. We seek to develop 
from life itself a new world and a new metaphysics. We oppose 
intellectualism, but we do not regard the intellect as a mere 
means or instrument. It remains for us a real and essential 
member of the total process of life. We oppose the notion of 
static finality, and represent the work of knowledge as partaking 
of the movement of life. As resolute opponents of all relativism, 
however, we do not admit that knowledge is concerned only with 
the temporal, but on the contrary for us the fundamental work 
of thought consists in more and more raising above the mere 
flux of time a time-transcending present. We maintain that 
one cannot directly recognize the problem of knowledge as it 
were objectively, from a given situation, but that he first must 
be brought into a condition which makes him competent to 
understand the problem. This, however, can be brought about 
only through a radical transformation of the ordinary con- 
sciousness. What appears as spiritual activity in man must 
attain to an independence of him, must concentrate itself in 
fixed outlines, must develop a particular character, must even 
expand itself into a world. Such a world of original life can 
legitimately claim to represent the innermost center of reality. 
In harmony with this demand it will seek to draw all existence 
into itself, and by its own light to render it intelligible. The 
problem becomes further complicated through the fact that 
the striving of man toward an independent spiritual life cannot 
be attained by a single step, since what seemed for a time 
perfectly satisfactory shows later unbearable limits. Besides, 
the independence and originality which the spiritual life demands 
is not fully realized, and humanity is thereby driven to renewed 
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activity and to more profound effort. Thus the whole of history 
appears as a striving of mankind toward a new life and being, 
and at the same time toward a new relation to reality which will 
permit one to experience and know it from within. And only 
in so far as this striving is realized does knowledge become 
possible to man. Through this realization life and knowledge 
become ever more an action — action in the necessary reorgan- 
ization of life, action in the peculiar development of it, action 
in the struggle with the existing world. In order to bring out 
this character of action we have called our way of thinking 
Activism. Our investigation as a whole has shown that in the 
conception of action we do not think of a mere external activity, 
but of an elevating concentration of the whole life and of its 
exaltation to a creative originality. Thus our Activism has a 
fundamentally ethical character. 

How deeply this view of the problem of knowledge influences 
particular questions, and how greatly it modifies the more 
important philosophical conceptions — especially that of truth 
— can only be shown in the further course of the investigation. 
At the present time it would afford us genuine pleasure if the 
introduction offered herewith should find a favorable reception. 

Rudolf Eucken. 

Boston, Mass. 



